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I L  LI  AM  Cooper,  A.  M.  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxon,  the  author  of  the  following  poem,  was 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  possessed  in  particular  of  a  happy  vein  for 
poetical  composition.  With  a  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  a  vivacity  in  conversation, 
which  rendered  him  a  most  engaging  compan¬ 
ion,  he  had  not  always  resolution  to  resist  the  eagerness  with  which 
his  company  was  solicited  by  the  neighbouring  gentry ;  and  his  con¬ 
stitution,  always  delicate,  was  unable  to  support  the  constant  fatigue 
of  a  sedentary  employment.  In  1786  he  resigned  the  Grammar- 
school  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  over  which  he  held  mastership,  and  it 
is  painful  to  add,  that  the  latter  days  of  this  amiable  man  and  elegant 
scholar  were  clouded  by  indigence  and  distress. 1 


HEN  art,  by  nature  taught,  repays 
Her  kind  preceptress,  and  displays 
In  lasting  tints  her  fading  charms, 
The  canvass  cold  with  sunshine  warms  ; 
Gives  to  the  spring  perpetual  green, 

And  fixes  in  the  rural  scene 
The  various  beauties,  that  adorn 
With  transient  grace  an  April  morn  ; 
Pleas’d,  we  behold  those  charms  remain, 
And  art  is  nature  o’er  again. 
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But  when  art  elevates  her  plan 
From  things  inanimate  to  man  ; 

Dares  to  attempt  the  bold  design 
To  trace  the  “human  face  divine,’7 
To  ev’ry  trait  expression  gives — 

’Tis  done — and  lo  !  the  canvass  lives ! 

Creative  thus,  yet  not  content 
The  lonely  portrait  to  present, 

Art  still  proceeds,  from  nature  still 
Derives  new  lessons  for  her  skill ; 

And  learns,  as  varying  forms  increase. 

To  group  them  in  the  social  piece. 

This  is  the  master-work  of  art, 

Engaging  most  the  eye  and  heart : 

Each  figure  lives,  and  acts — we  gaze, 

And  feel  the  picture,  which  we  praise  : — 

But  gen’rous  art  all  praise  dislikes, 

And  gives  her  pencil  up  to  S - s:1 

“  Take  this,”  says  she,  “  which  when  you  use, 

“  Some  interesting  subject  chuse, 

“  Such  sentiments  alone  to  move, 

“  As  taste  and  virtue  may  approve.” 

S - s  took  both  pencil  and  advice  ; 

Next  takes  his  horse — and  in  a  trice 
His  wisely -judg’d  attendance  gives 
Where  social  love  with  R - m2  lives. 

A  village,  which  I  dare  not  name — 

And  yet,  methinks,  it  is  a  shame 
No  bard  should  e’er  that  village  sing, 

Where  flows  the  true  Castalian  spring — 

Then  be  it  call’d  and  understood 
The  Village  of  Good  Neighbourhood.3 

1  Mr.  Sykes,  a  portrait  painter. 

2  John  Rotheram,  A.M.  rector  of  Houghton-le- Spring.  He  was  the  second  of  three 
sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Rotheram,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar-School  at  Haydon- 
Bridge  in  Northumberland,  where  he  was  born  June  22,  1725,  and  after  being  educated 
under  his  father,  became  a  member  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  in  1745.  In  1766, 
Trevor  Bishop  of  Durham  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Ryton  ;  and  in  1769,  re¬ 
moved  him  to  the  valuable  Rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  He  wa<  soon  after  appointed 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Charity;  and  in  1779  held  the  vicarage  of  Seaham. 
He  died  at  Bambrough,  July  16,  1789,  aged  64. 

3  Houghton-le-Spring. 
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Here  R - m  lives  in  blest  retreat, 

In  Gilpin’s4  ancient  hallow’d  seat. 

The  ever  hospitable  door 

Still  opens  both  to  rich  and  poor  ; 

With  plenty  still  the  house  is  stor’d  ; 
Temp’rance  still  regulates  the  board— 

Perhaps  additionally  grac’d 
By  modern  elegance  and  taste. 

Here,  when  dull  winter  glooms  around, 

Nor  leaf  nor  ling’ring  flow’r  is  found ; 

Then  R - m  bids  the  season  smile, 

And  mirth  and  wine  the  year  beguile  ; 

Good  humour,  then,  and  wit  agree, 

And  beauty  crowns  our  jubilee. 

Qucth  S - s  to  S - s,  “  a  Groupe  so  large 

“  The  piece  intended  will  o’ercharge  : 

“  This  huriy -burly  must  be  done 
“  Before  my  fav’rite  point  is  won. 

<cI’ll  wait  the  tranquil  hours  he  spends 
“  In  converse  with  his  kindred  friends.” 

Art,  present  all  the  while,  unseen, 

Now  peeping  from  behind  a  screen, 

Privy  to  S - ’s  deep  intent, 

Nodded,  and  wink’d,  and  smil’d  assent. 

The  feast  was  o’er  ;  behind  the  rest 

S - s  stopp’d,  and  stay’d  an  o’ernight  guest. 

The  morning  came — the  kindred  set 
Together,  en  famille ,  were  met. 

Quoth  S - s,  “  tho’  yesterday  was  gay, 

“  Methinks,  we  more  enjoy  to-day : 

“  Reduc’d,  we  need  not  much  complain — 

“  Three  generations  still  remain. 

“  And  now  a  thought  my  fancy  strikes, 

“  A  thought,  which  if  none  here  dislikes, 

“  For  execution  seems  to  call — 

“Give  me  but  leave,  I’ll  groupe  you  all!” 

Ah  !  how  imprudent  was  the  muse 
A  theme  so  difficult  to  chuse ! 


4  Bernard  Gilpin,  “the  Apostle  of  the  North.” 
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How  shall  the  pen  the  pencil  follow  ? 

Alas  !  no  painter  was  Apollo  ! 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 

Sits  R - m’s  self — the  picture’s  soul ; 

And  seems  all  round  him  to  dispense 
Life,  passion  and  intelligence. 

That  awful  brow — the  seat  of  thought, 

From  embryo  to  perfection  brought  ; 

From  which,  truth’s  empire  to  maintain, 

The  arm’d  Miner vas  of  his  brain 
All  issue  forth  to  glorious  fight, 

And  put  whole  sceptic  hosts  to  flight, — 

That  eye,  which  rais’d  to  heav’n,  surveys 
Of  all  its  orbs  the  wond’rous  ways, 

And  traveling  thro’  each  starry  road 
Traces  the  footsteps  of  a  God  ; 

Which  still  looks  up,  still  traces  more,  . 

Still  wishes  nearer  to  adore — 

That  piercing  eye — that  awful  brow, 

Most  pleasingly  are  soften’d  now  ; 

And,  pleas’d  themselves,  both  condescend 
O’er  Infant  Innocence5  to  bend. 

His  Niece’s6  arms  the  child  enfold, 

Its  mother  by  each  feature  told  : 

And  downcast  looks  of  tender  care 
A  mother’s  inmost  soul  declare. 

The  form,  which  next  attracts  our  view, 

Commands  our  veneration  too  : 

A  Mother’s  Mother ! 7 — here  we  see 
True  matron-sensibility. 

That  mellow’d  eye,  that  aspect  sage  ; 

Fraught  with  the  deep  regards  of  age, 

Tho’  fix’d  on  objects  justly  dear, 

Gleam  with  soft  pleasure,  dimm’d  by  fear. 

5  The  infant  daughter  of  Mrs.  W ood. 

6  Elizabeth  daughter  of  the  Itev.  Richard  Wallis,  vicar  of  Carham,  and  wife  of  Wmi 
Wood  of  Presson,  co.  Northumberland,  Gent. 

7  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  rev.  John  Rotheram,  and  wife  of  the  rev.  Richard  Wallis  of 
Carham. 
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In  posture  thoughtful,  yet  serene, 

Her  elder  Brother8  next  is  seen  : 

Not  such  the  thoughts  that  owe  their  birth 
To  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  earth  ! 

Full  to  the  light  he  turns  his  eye. 

Catching  the  radiance  from  the  sky  ; 

And  seems  within  himsely  to  say, 

“  I  look  for  a  far  brighter  day.” 

Near  him  the  Matron’s  Husband9  stands, 

The  fate  of  nations  in  his  hands ! 

The  magic  glasses  on  his  nose 
The  secrets  of  all  states  disclose  : 

He  sees  with  more  than  nat’ral  sight 
Each  deed  of  darkness  brought  to  light ; 

Detects  the  wiles  of  court-intrigues, 

And  scans  the  faithless  northern  leagues  ; 

He  spies  the  Frenchman’s  hidden  snare, 

And  bids  America  beware  ! 

He  shakes  his  head  at  silly  Spain, 

And  wonders  she’d  be  dup’d  again  ; 

He  pities  Philip’s  want  of  wit, 

But  smiles  to  see  the  Dutchmen  bit. 

How  blest  would  kings  and  statemen  be, 

Could  they  but  read  and  smile  like  thee  ! 

Next  him,  his  Son-in-law10  ne’er  heeds 
The  foreign  broils  his  father  reads — 

Domestic  joys  engross  his  heart, 

Untouch’d  by  discord’s  ranc’rous  dart : 

His  wife — his  daughter — charm  his  sight, 

Fix’d  in  a  gaze  of  fond  delight. 

With  love  less  ardent — not  less  true, 

Is  mark’d  the  face  which  next  we  view. 

8  Rev.  Thos.  Rotheram,  vicar  of  Haltwhistle  in  Northumberland,  to  which  he  was 
collated  in  1768. 

9  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  vicar  of  Carham  (brother  of  the  Historian  of  Northumberland). 
By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  the  rev.  Wm.  Rotheram,  he  had  five  children,  of 
whom,  Agnes  married  the  Rev.  Christopher  Robinson,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Penshaw,  co. 
Durham ;  Richard  was  Rector  of  Seaham,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  South  Shields ;  and 
Elizabeth  (as  above  stated)  married  Mr.  Wood  of  Presson  (of  the  family  of  Wood  of 
Beadnall.) 


19  Mr.  Wood. 
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A  likeness  strikes  me  ! — on  my  life, 

It  is  the  Brother 11  of  that  wife ! 

Their  features  and  their  forms  agree — 

’Tis  nature’s  pencil  here  we  see  ! 

S - s,  be  not  jealous  of  thy  fame ! 

Thy  praise  and  nature’s  are  the  same, 

More  danger  may’st  thou  apprehend 
From  this  thy  young  ingenious  friend: 

He,  too,  a  pencil  doth  possess, 

Which  art  and  nature  join  to  bless. — 

To  his  lov’d  niece  he  forward  bends, 

And  with  the  gentlest  hand  contends, 

As  towns  and  fiddles  may  be  spoil’ d 
To  save  Cremona  from  the  child. 

Oh,  S - s  !  had  she  but  thrown  it  down, 

And  crush’d  the  rival  of  thy  own. 

Young  Annie, 12  with  a  careless  air. 

Is  lolling  o’er  her  brother’s  chair : 

In  the  blythe  season  of  eighteen 

She  blooms,  and  u  Love  laughs  in  her  e’en.” 

“  A  painter’s  fortune,”  it  is  said, 

“  By  flatt’ry  can  alone  be  made  ;  ” 

And  yet,  friend  S - s,  it  must  appear, 

You  have  forgot  that  maxim  here  ; 

Or  chuse  this  secret  to  impart, 

That  nature  sometimes  baffles  art. 

And  here  the  muse’s  labours  end — 

I  drop  the  poet  for  the  friend ; 

And  in  plain  friendship’s  honest  zeal, 

Will  breathe  the  wishes  which  I  feel. 

To  S - s  I  wish,  what  S - s  may  claim, 

The  painter’s  meed  of  wealth  and  fame — 

To  all  the  groupe,  long  to  enjoy 
Their  present  bliss  without  alloy  ; 

And  after  death,  to  meet  again 
Where  social  love  shall  ever  reign. 

ii  Rev.  Richard  Wallis  of  Seaham. 

12  Agnes  W allis  (afterwards  Mrs.  Robinson). 


